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DIALOGUE L 

AFTER a fultry day, there is 
fometliing peculiarly grateful 
and pleafing, faid I to my friend, in 
the cool temperature of the evening-air. 
Let us, the'o, take a turn, faid he, for 
this I think is fuch an evening, and 
after fuch a day as you defcribe. We 
went out, walking gently on until we 
reached an agreeable eminence,* - from 
whence we contemplated, for fometime> 
the beautifull ferenity and clearnefs of 
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2 DIALOGUE!. 

the fky ; the fof tnefs and fUllnefs of the 
trees; and the pleafing filence which 
reigned around us, the fun fenfibly 
defcending below the horizon on the 
one handi and the enlarged moon 
afcending on the other. Then, moving 
downwards into a fine vale, we entered 
under a long row of very lofty trees, 
whofe tops, joining over a neat walk, 
cafl a thick ihade within: along the 
fide flowed Howly on, a deep and limpid 
ftream refledking the moon, which fhot 
fidcways through the trees* W^ foon 
found ourfclves imprefTed with that 
pleafing gloom, and fober thoughtful- 
nefs, which fuch feenes do naturally 
infpire as night approaches. 

I do not wonder, faid my friend, at 

what we hear of the dread and terror, 

with which guilty fouls are faid to b^ 

2 frequently 



DIALOGUE I. s 

frequently ftricken, when alone in the 
dead of night : for how fenfibly are wc 
afFefted by the mild folemnity of this 
evening fcenc ! How naturally do our 
minds turn inward upon themfelves> 
penfive and reflecting ! 

Darknefs and filence exclude the 
cxercife pf our two moft aflive and 
diverting fenfes, fight and hearing. 
Thofe pleafing and amufing faculties^ 
being thus rendered inadtive, and their 
power of diverting our thoughts being 
thus taken away ; confcience will make 
her attacks with fuperior advantage, 
and will be found too hard, for im- 
pudence to filence, or artifice to keep 
under. She will ftiake the weak fabric 
of a guilty mind to its very foundations* 
At fuch times, happy are they who 
can rejoice in a good confcience; for 

B 2 that 
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4 DIALOG U£ L 

that alone can give our minds due 
fteadinefs and conftancy. 

All this may be true, faid I. But if, 
as Mr. Locke * advances, confcience 
be no innate principle ^ but only ** our 
*' own opinion or judgement of the 
** moral reftitude or pravity of our 
*^ own a<3:ionSf'* and that opinion be 
formed in us, by the ** education, 
** company and cuftoms of our coun- 
*^ try;" and if ** fcnne men can profe- 
*^ cute, what others avoid, with the 
'* fame bent of confcience,*' even to 
the committing of the moft enormous 
crimes, ** without any remorfe at all \ :'* 
then, thofe terrors, which you afcribe 
to a gui/fy, and that fteadinefs, which 

you give to a good confcience, cannot 
be underftood to prove any thing to 

- be 

- ^ • Effay, Oaavo, p. 34. f P. 34. 



DIALOGUE I. 5 

be really good, or evil, in the nature 
of the things, for which confcience 
may thus approve or condemn a man : 
confcience being nothing more, than 
what every man for himfelf, fancies 
it to be ; no innatey fteady, or general, 
principle in hjuman nature. True,, faid 
he ironically. And fo a man may be . 
a confirmed villain, with a clear and 
good confciepce; and a very honeft 
fellow, with a very bad one. What 
ftrange, error? do the greateft men 
fometimes run into ! 

Even the errors of fuch men, replied 
I, are refpecStable, at leaft fo far, as to. 
deferve the pains of a ferious refutation, 
on account of their great credit, and 
other extraordinary qualities. I have 
often heard you difapprove of his 
arguments againft innate principles y and 

B 3 of 
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of his notions concerning morals in 
general: and I have on that account, 
rery lately read thofe parts of his effay, 
which treat of them in particular, and 
other relative parts : and although I do 
not find myfelf convinced by him, 
yet am I not able, eafily, to point out 
the fallacy of his reafbning on thofe 
important fubjed:s, • I will now, there- 
fore, beg the favour of you, to £hew 
me wherein you differ from him, if it 
will not be difagreeable to you. Not 
at all, replied he, unlefs the great 
ingenuity and acutenefs of our author 
fliould happen to make it fo. 

Do you, then, interrogated I, maintain 
the reality of innate principles ? I 
do, anfwered he in a firm tone; and 
I hope, for the fake pf found morals 
and of truth, important objcdts with 

you. 
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you, to convince you of that reality, 
I bowed,— After a long paufe, he went 
on thus. 

When I take a general view of the 
arguments, adduced by Mr, Locke, 
againft innate moral principles ; and 
when I fee what he produces, as thq 
moft indifputable innate principles, 
*' if any be fos" J ani inclined to 
think, there muft have been fome very 
great miftake, as to the true nature of 
the things in queftion : for he lays 
down certain propvfitkns^ (no matter 
whether moral or fcientijicy fo they be 
but true) and then proves, that fuch 
propofitions, conjidered merely as propo- 
Jitionsy formed by our rational faculty, 
after due confideration of things, as 
all true propofitions muft be, are not 
innate. Nothing more obvious! But 

B 4 furely 
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furely thofe whom he oppofes, muft^ 
or ought to have meant, (though I 

cannot fay I have read their arguments, 

« 

nor do I mean to anfwer for any one but 
myfelf;) not thzt the propofit ions them- 
^/u^j" vsrere innate, but, x\\2X the confcipus 
internal fenttmentSy on which fuch moral 
propofitions are founded, were innate. 

He looked on me, interrogatively. 
I faid it might be fo, and that I faw a 
great difference in thofe things. 

Or perhaps, continued he, the 
miftake may have arifen from following 
too clofely the mode, in which it is 
neceffary to proceed, in order to acquire 
a knowledge' of certain fciences, as in 
geometry : that is, by laying down fome 
clear andfelf-evident axioms, or rational 
propofitions. But even here it fhould 
be remembered, that in the natures of 

things. 
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DIALOGUE I. 9 

things, there were principles^ which 
had exiftence, anterior to the formation 
of thefe axioms or propofitions, and on 
which they are founded, and on which 
they depend for their exiftence : as, 
extenfion 2sAfolidity.—\ gave an aflenting 
inclination of the head. 

I cannot, therefore, conceive, added 
he, that what we ought to underftand 
by innate moral principles y can by any 
means, when fairly explained, be ima- 
gined to bear any fimilitude to fuch 
propofitions as Mr. Locke advances, as 
bidding faireft to be innate, nor to any 
other propofitions. That is, I cannot 
conceive, that our innate moral prin- 
ciples ; our natural fentiments, or in- 
ternal confcious feelings ; (name them 
how you pleafe) which we derive, and 
which refult, from our very nature as 

creatures 
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creatures morally relative, are at all like 
unto any propofitions whatever. 

Who can difcover any {imilitude to 
any confcious fentiment of the foul, in 
thefe ftrangely irrelative propofitions, 
Whaten^er isy is. It is impojjible for the 
fame thing to be, and not to be F — 
Nobody. — 

The innate principles of the foul, 
continued he, cannot, any more than 
thofe of the body, be propofitions. 
They muft be in us, antecedently to 
all our reafonings about them, or they, 
could never be in us at all : for we 
cannot, by reafoning, create any thing, 
the principles of which did not 
cxift antecedently. We can, indeed, 
defcribc our innate fentiments and 
perceptions to each other; we can 
reafon, and v/e can make propofitions 

about 
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About them; but our reafonings, neither 
are, nor can create in us, moral prin^ 
apks. They exift prior to, and inde- 
pendently of, all reafoning, and all pro- 
pofitions about them. 

When we are told that benevolence 

is pleafing ; that malevolence is painful^ 
we are not convinced of thefe truths 
by reafoning, nor by forming them 
into propofitions : but by an appeal to 
the innate internal afFedtions of our 
fouls: and if on fuch an appeal, wc 
could not feel within the fentiment of 
benevolence, and the peculiar pleafure 
attending it ; and that of malevolence 
and its concomitant pain ; not all the 
reafoning in the world could ever make 
us fenfible of them, or enable us to 
underftand their nature. I do not fee 
that it could, faid I. 

Every 
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Every being in the univerfe, con?- 
tinued he, muft receive its principles 
from the Divine Creator of all things. 
The reafon of man can create no prin- 
ciples in the natures of things. It will, 
by proper application, enable him to 
know many things concerning them, 
which, v^ithout reafoning, he never 
could have known ; and to explain his 
knowledge, fo acquired, to other men : 
but the principles of all created beings 
are engendered with, and accompany, 
the exiftence which they receive from 
their Creator. And in a point fo truly 
eflential as that of morality is to the 
nature of fuch a creature as man ; God 
has nof*left him without innate and 
ever-inherent principles. He has not 
left to the imbecitity of human reafon 
to create, what he knew it never could 

create. 
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create, and, what we know, it never 
can create. 

Even in the abftrafled fciences of 
arithmetic and geometry, reafon can 
create no principles in the natures of 
the things treated of. It can lay down 
axioms, and draw up propofitions con- 
cerning numbers, extenfion, and foli- 
dity ; but numbers, extenfion, and 
folidity, exifted prior to any reafbning 
about them. 

And here I muft obferve, that the 
affent or diflent that we give to propo- 
fitions in thefe fciences, which are 
but little interefting to our nature^ is 
drawn from a fource widely different 
from that which we give to moral 
propofitions. Thus, when we are told, 
that the three angles of a triangle are 
' equal to two right angles, and fee the 

demonflration ; 
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demonftration ; we fay fimply, true. 
That they are equal to three right 
angles ; f^lfi- Thefe things being irre- 
lative to morals, they move no confcious 
fcntiment, and do therefore only receive 
our bare aflcnt or diflent as a mere 
objefb of fenfe ; in the f^ne manner 
as when we fay a thing is, or is not, 
black or white, or round or fquare; 
we ufe our eyes, and are fatisfied. 
But the truth or falfehood of moral 
propofitions muft be judged of, by 
another meafure; through a more in- 
terefting medium: we muft apply to 
OMV internal fenje I our divine monitor 
and guide within j through which, the 
juft and unjuft, the right and wrong, 
the moral beauty and deformity, of 
human minds, and of human aftions, 
can only bp perceived. And this internal 

fenfe^ 
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finfej muft moft undoubtedly be innate^ 
fince, as wc have already {hewn i it could 
not otherwife have exiftence in us ; we 
not being able, by reafoning, or by 
any other means, to give ourfelves any 
new fenfe ; or to create, in our nature, 
any principle at all. I therefore think 
Mr. Locke, in fpeaking of innate moral 
principles, ought, at leaft, to have made 
a difference between propojfitions rela- 
tive to morals, and thofe which have no 
fuch relation.-^He paufed.— ^It feems 
fo, faid I : and feeing him ready to fay 
more, I begged he would proceed.— 1 

, He continued thus. 

If we, in this matter, pay any regard 
to the analogy of nature, can we ration- , 
ally allow innate principles, or inherent 
natural laws, to all the beings we have 
any knowledge of, and deny them to 

niati 
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man alone ? Were we to confider his 
foul and body as diftindl natures, and 
not as too intimately united, perhaps, 
to be eafily feparated, . could we allow 
innate principles to the body, and none 
to the foul, but what it muft create for 
itfelf ? — It muft be abfurd. — It muft be 
abfurd to fuppofe that man, ^v^ho is 
utterly incapable of thoroughly under- 
ftanding the true natures of thofe 
principles, by whith every other being 
cxifts and is actuated; fhould be left 
to contrive and create principles, for 

■ 

the condud: of the moft refined part of 
the creation that we are acquainted 
with; for t&e human foul. AiTuredly, 
as all created beings are endued with 
certain natural principles, necejfarily 
innate^ and ever-inherent in them ; and 
which make their feveral different 

natures 
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nitures to be what they are ; fo man, 
or the foul of man, cannot, as a. created 
being, exift without innate, and ever- 
inherent principles. 

Seeing he expected a reply ; I muft 
confefs, faid I, that I do not find myfelf 
very able to difpute the truth of your 
dodtrine with you ; you wilU there- 
fore, excufe me, if I call in Mr, Locke to 
my aid. As you pleafe, faid he, fmiling. 

Mr. Locke then, you know, returned 
Ij has ufed feveral ways to prove that 
we have no innate principles : and 
though I clearly fee that your argu- 
ments do make generally againft themi 
all ; yet I fhall be better fatisfied, if you 
will permit me to particularize fome of 
them, if it be only to hear, from you, 
a refutation of them. — He bowed. — 

You know, continued I, Mr. Locke 

C advances. 
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advances^ that principles cannot be 
innate; unlefs their ideas be alfa 
innate. ** For, fays he, if the ideas 
** be not innate, there was a timtf 
*^ when the mind was without thofe 
** principles*, and then they will not 
** be innate, but be derived from fome 
** other original. For where the iJeaf 
^* themfelves are not, there cari be no 
** knowledge, no aflent, no mental or 
^* verbal proportions about them*.*' 

Now is there nothing in what he 
advances in this place, that will afFc6t 
your doftrine of innate principles ? I 
think not, anfwered he. 

For granting that we have no innate 
ideas ; it does by n6 means from thence 
follow, as he fays, that we have na 
innate principles^ Ideas^ fimply cov^ 
fidercd, are very dijfFercnt things, front 

• P. 47, innate 
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tnkafe moral principles i or from any 
etber principles^ which conftitutc the 
natures of things. If I have not 
already fhewn, I will, by and by, 
endeavour moire clearly to ihew, 
that the propofitions we compofe ac- 
cording to our ideas of things, are 
notlnng hut propofitions: they are not 
ireally the principles of the things treated 
of: the principles of the things treated 
of are naturally inherent, and exift 
perpetually in them, whether our ideas, 
or propofitions, concerning them, be 
true or falfc. 

But in the part quoted, there is a 
fallacy. He fays, ** if the ideas be not 
*^ iniiate, there was a time when the 
** mind was without thofe principles.'^ 
The conclufion, you fee, is vague and 
delufive. The only juft conclufion he 

C z could 
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could havei&rawn, was; that, if the ideas 
be not innate, there was a time, when 
the mind was without t6ofe ideas, out of 
nvbicby the propojitions are formedy which 
I call principles. I doubt not, that you 
perceive, they are very improperly fb 
called, in the prefent queftion. For 
Mr. Locke thus confounds,' the prin- 
ciples of our nature, and the ideas 
contained in the propofitions he names^ 
together, as if they were the fame 
things : but they cannot be fo, becaufc 
the one receives exiftence, from the 
prior exiftence of the other^ That is, 
our moral ideas receive their exiftence 

s 

from the prior exiftence of our innate 
moral fentiments or principles : as our 
ideas of light and figure, are derived 
from the prior exiftence of fight. 
In this queftion, the matter, as too 

frequently 
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frequently happens, has been puzzled 
^d obfcured, by the mifufe of words*. 
Axioms, and allowed propofttions, are 
called principles. But they are only 
principles^ formed by the human mind, 
in aid of its owa weaknefs^ which, 
in reafoning, can proceed but a little 
way, without proved, or granted, pro-? 
politions to reft on. They might, 
perhaps, with much more propriety, 
be called helps, affiftances, pr fupports 
to the imbecility of the human mind, 
than principles of things. The prin- 
oiples, which naturally inhere ip every 
ipecies of created beings, are of a na- 
ture, totally different. 
V It feems, thei), faid I, that you ^gree 
with Mr. Locke, that neither ideas or 
propofttions can be innate : but you differ 
ffoni him, by denying any propofttions 

^ * * * 

, . C 3 whatfo- 
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-whatfoever, to be properly the frh-r 
ciples of any fpecies of beings ; and by 
affirming, that both fpeculat\ve an4 
fraSlkal propofitions are mere creatures 
of human invention : which whether 
they be true or falfe ; that is, founded 
in the natures of things or not; the 
true natures and principles of things 
remain unalterably the fame. That is 
my meaning, replied he; aixd that,, 
therefore, moft of the arguments adr 
vanced by Mr. Locke againft innate 
principles are nothing, or but very 
little, to the purpofe: becaufe diey 
only tend to combate things as innate 
principles, which are nothing like 
innate principles ; and, if it be not too 
bold a thing to fay of fo penetrating a 
genius, he feepis only to have been fight** 
ing with a phantom of his own creating. 

Indeed, 
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li^cdp highly as I think of his 
genius and integrity^ I iPiould hav^ 
spxich doubted of his iincerity in thiai 
4o£fcrine9 if we had not frequently 
fcen men of the firft rate abilities^ 
jTujBfer themfelves to be carried into great 
abfurdities^ by their fondnejfs for 9 
favourite fyftem, or, by top hafty ^ 
defire of forming a perfe(St {>^0f 

It 4s certain, however, th^t nothing 
$:an be more excellent than his work 
f s far as it regards our manner of acquir- 
ing i4eas^ by finfidion and refl^Stion. 
put what fh^^ld mpve hinx to advance^ 
that we have no other way of acquiring 
ideas ; why he fhould exclude our moral 
fenje^ and deny even its cxiftence, with 
^e pains of fo mi|ch acute falfe rea- 
foning, I fhall not, at prefent, endear 

your to explain. But hayifig fp deter- 

/ C 4 miped. 
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mined, he found it neceflary to remove 
all notions of innate moral principles 
(and with them, all other innate prin- 
ciples) out of the way, in the beginning 
of his book : for had they been granted, 
another fource of ideas muft have beenr 
admitted, befide thofe oi fenfation and 
^efieBion^ as explained by Mr^ Locke. 
And I fhall not hefitate to affirm, that 

a clear and indiiputable explication of 

• ■. 

this mode of acquiring ideas, would 
have coft him much more pains and 
trouble, than all the reft of his nioft 
ingenious work. For human adtiona 
and opinions, in the ordinary courfe 
of things, pafs away in fo rapid a fuc- 
ceffion, as to leave no lafting traces 
behind them ; nothing fixed, to which 
we may refer for a renewal, or a correc- 
tion, of our moral ideas concerning 

.; . them^^ 
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them, if our. memoiy prove deficient. 
And, unlefs^they be recorded Withi ex- 
traordinary accuracy^ they Garffeldoiii 
be contemplated ' a fecond time, in 

|)recifely the fame light, in which 

• • • • -■. , 

they were viewed at the firft. 

i\But ail thofe ideas, which arife irt 

our minds, *by the impreffions which 

External things make upon our ienfes, 

being, derived from objefts of fixed 

and lafting natures i vdien our memory 

fails us, or when we doubt the clear- 

Tiefs or precifion of bur ideas, we can, 

generally, refer with eafe to the objeds 

Chemfelves, and can renew, or redlify, 

xkir ideas at pleafurc. This renders 

^eonietryi fo certain and indifputable a 

fdeiice : for, -the leaft variation or incor- 

febifthefe in our ideas, may be difcovered 

arid xorredted, by recurring to the 
\j figures 
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iigitfes tlK^i^Ives^ which, through (h^ 
nwdium ©f fight> convey, invariably^ 
the iamf ideas to the miiid. Nor 19 
Acre any impedimeat 1 any ^ng qatUii 
jally intercfUng to puf aflff Sipw, in 
the nature pf the things thenxielves^ 
^t ihp9ld make us fee them fa^^l^i 
(Mr apply them irratioQally^ 

But it is not {q in mora] ^lence ) 
it more clofbly concerns^ and is mortt 
deeply iuterefting tQ 03, in every point 
of view ; it tberefofp throws more im^ 

pediments in cur way, to a rightmider-* 
ftwding and clear compr^heii^on of its 
truths. Our early-imhib^d preju4i<?e$, 
mif-placed afie^ns, iU-governed paf-» 
fions, and jarring interefb, diftort and 
faliify our ideas in ^ond fubjeds eZi* 
tremely^ nor can a juft and natural 
repr^j(e|ita^on Qjf our moral fentiiiieitts« 

or 
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or feelings, take place in our minds, 
until thofe delufiycj^ and turbulent, 
encoues to moral truths be fubdued, 
or properly corrc(3:ed. And although 
to men whofe aiFe<^ions and pafiion^ 
are duly tempered, and minds naturally 
adjufted, moral truths may be as cleair 
as mathematical ones; yet, fron> the 
unhappy circwmftance^ above-men-»i 
|ioned> they arc generally much moro 
c]oude4 and obfcured j and are, there-r 
fore, perpetually fubjedlcd to tedious 
and unpleaiant difputations : g Yery 
i^ntoward and dij^ufting circumihiiC9 
without a doubt*. But which yoi| 
think, replied I, QOt enough fb, to 
have caufcd Mr, l/ocke to deuy the 
fixiJftence of ififiafe moraf principles ^^ 

things, 

* Mr. Locke, in E^a^> Vol II. pages 174 to i77# 
}ias clearly pointed t>ut the difficolty of fixing with pre* 
Ci&tt (he meanings pf mora} woi^^s^ 
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*fcMg5> fi> cffentialiy interefting to the 
canfe of virtue: and which, you Gonfider 
8S a finirce of ideas^, not comprehended 
in what he underftands hjfenfation and 
refeSkn^ And are not you of the fame 
ioiind ? interrogated he, in a lively tone. 
At prefent I am, anfwered I ^ but yet 
I mitft beg, with Mr. Locke, to be 
more clearly informed concerming the 
Aature of thofe innate principles * : for, 
£iys lie, '^ nobody has yet vcntui-ed to 
^* give a catalogue of them. - 

By^ the demand of a catalogue of 
them, laid my friend, he ieems only 

to expeft a firing of moral maxims ox 
fro^a^tians : but thc^e^ we have agreed^ 
imth him, iare not innate principles: 
we have agreed, that they arc noipro^ 
ftrfy principles of things at all. But, 
before we attempt to explain farther^. 

• Bflay, p. 39. whal; 
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^hat we mean by innate moral prin- 
ciples, it may not be improper to en- 
deavour to define, what we would be 
underftood to fignify by the word prinT 
ciple, Co far, at leaft, as it regards our 
prefent inquiry : though, perhaps, when 
we come to fpeak of any innate prin-- 
cipJcy after defcribing it, as well as wc 
can, we may be allowed to fay, what 
Mr. Locke fays of the faculty of per-- 
teption^ which I prefume is innate "*, viz* 
*' . Whoever reflecSts on what pafles in 
** his own mind, cannot mifs itj and. 
** if he does not refled:, all the words 
*' in the world cannot make him have 
** any notion of it-f-/' So, our moral 
principles being innate, and of a fimple 
nature j when we would dcfcribe the 
fenfations, or fentiments they produce 
in us ; if by turning men's minds in- 
ward 

• P. 105. t Seealfo, p, 185. Chap. XX, 
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Watd upon their own feelings, we can* 
not make them perceive what they are i 
Words, in any other view will be vain 
and ufelefsi Yet in effentials, all n>en 
muft be fenfible of them, and capable 
l>f perceiving them, clearly enough, iit 
plain^ pradical cafes, for all the |;ood 
purpoies of human life: except, in- 
deed, fuch perfons as Mr. Locke very 
ftrangcly, not to fay prepofterouflyi 
feledts^ as the moft likely to preferve 
H pure and perfedfc fenfe of them : viz^ 
idiots, infants, and madmen — He was 
going to proceed, iii the definition of^ 
his meaning by the word principlei 
when finding we were juft at home, he 
declined it till another opportunity; 

to which, I affented, on a promife, that 
it Ihould be early next morning* And 
thus ended our firft dialogue. 

DIALOGUE 
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ON retiring to my chamber, rt- 
flofting on the difcourfc of my 
Friend j I found my miiid imprcffcd 
With a pleafing fatisfaftion and com^ 
pofure; and, fomewhat dilburthened 
^ that uncertainty and confulioiif 
which the arguments againA initatt 
principles produce^ in moral fubjej^ 
It is, certainly, highly inimical to she 
caufe of virtue, to introduce ^oubtt 
concerning the exiftence of moral prln** 
ciples. If the mind do not perceive 
fuch principles to be fixed, and genenA 
•in human nature ; and, not ever fluc- 
tuating, and varying, according to 
timesi cireumftanees^ cuftoms, fafliiom, 

and 
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aiid opinions ; it cannot, rationally^ 
depend upon any principles at all. It 
muft remain ever perplexed and ^^aver^ 
ing, and utterly devoid of that ftabi- 
lity, and that mental determination, 
which are the principal fupports of all 
virtuous atcheivements. That manly 
firmnefs and conftancy, v^hich is fo 
neceflary in all great and worthy deiigns, 
and which is the eiFeft of a generous 
afF^iSion for truth and juftice, requires 
Aeady and invariable principles to fup- 
.port it in us. It fhould feem, there- 
fore, much more confonant to the cha- 
rafter of genuine philofophy, to endea- 
vour, to ftrengthen and confirm the 
mind, in juft principles; than, to 
puzzle and confound it, with difficul- 
ties and vain objeftions. For, though, 
the human underftanding may be, nay 

muft 
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inuft be, incapable of folving many 
difficulties in the natures of things : 
yet to flick to thofe difficulties tcna- 
cioufly, and to apply them continually, 
to prove the uncertainty of our know- 
ledge^ and to leave us perplexed and 
confounded, is, doubtlefs, but a very 
untoward^ teft-handed, kind of phi* 
lofophy. In her genuine courfe^ ihe 
lead& us gently on as far as our un^ 
dtt'flandings will carry us, and we 
can iee our way clearly : when diffi- 
culties occur, (and they mufl frequently 
ocoiir, in works. formed by infinite 
wifdom, when examined by fuch minds 
as ours) fhc fhews us their nature and 
cxteirt, and explains them, (if at all ex- 
plicable) as well, and as far as fhc 
can; continually keeping in view, 
the nature of man, and his true 
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interefl and proper bufinefs upon earth. 
In the morning, I rofe with the fun, 
and traverfed the garden, waiting with 
impatience the riling of my friend. 
It was not long, (though I thought it 
fo) before he came down, and joined 
me, with a fmile, in one of the walks. 
After taking a turn or two, and dif- 
courfing lightly on the beauties of the 
objedb around us ; I reminded him of 
his promife, and of the fubjed, with 
which he concluded his difcourft, the 
preceding evening. Your demand is 
juft, faid he : and after mufing a fliort 
time, he began thus. 
; : In all fubjefts of reafoning, we can 
never be too careful, in fixing the 
meaning of our words i efpecially of 
thofe words, on the clear underft^nd* 
ing of which, the knowledge of the 

matter 
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' matter in qucftion principally depends. 
We will therefore endeavour to explain 
our ideas of the word principles^ as. 
employed in our prefent inquiry, with 
as much precifion as we can. 

I humbly conceive, then, continued 
he, that no thing, or being, in the 
univerfe, could poffibly exift, or be 
what it is, without certain neceflarily- 
inherent, qualities, properties, energies, 
or laws ; which together form and con- 
ftitute its nature, and caufe it to be 
fpecifically what it is. Thefe necef- 
farily-inherent, qualities, properties, 
energies, or laws, whatever names they 
may be called by, are what I would 
now be underftood to fignify by the 
word principles J as being prime y or Jirftf 
in the conftituting of the natures of 
all things. Thus all the animal crea- 

D 3 tion. 
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tion, all the vegetable, have their g^^ 
nera/p and their fpecijicj principks; 
Earth, water, aif, fire, have their ^rma-i 
fles. The earth, as a whole in itf^lf, or, 

as a part in our planetary fyftem, has its 
frinciples. Our planetary fyftem as a 
wbole^ or, as relative to other fyftems^ 
or to the univerfe, has its principles i 
^he univerfe, as a wbole^ muft alfo 
have its principles j by which, all its 
parts are made relative, and are chained 
and united together ; though in a man- 
ner totally ineomprehenfible by any, 
but its all- wife and all-powerful Crea- 
tor. But of Him, the great firft caufe \ 
the principle of all principles ! Of 
Him, from whom, the whole univerfe, 
and all that it contains, derive their 
principles, what ihaJl we fay, or how 

fpcak, with propriety? So weak, fo 

incompetent^ 
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incompetent, are we, that we are loft 
in the contemplation of his nature; 
^d hardly know how to dilcourfe of 
him with tolerable fenfe, or without 
abfurdity, and danger of impiety aijd 
profanation. — I bowed aflentingly.— • 
However, we may truly fay, conti-' 
nued he^ that, with regard to the relgif 
tion we ftand in to God, and to hi$ 
concatenated creation, we caniiot pof- 
fibly ferve him better, or render himi 
jufter worfhip, than by paying the 
^ridteft attention to thofc innate prin-- 
ciplesy with which he has endued our 
nature ; and by which, he has clearly 
pointed out (if we fuiFer not our at- 
tention to be diverted by falfe lights) 
pur road to what is mofi eligible and 
heft, both in our moral and phyjcal 

* 

condud: in this life, 

D 3 After 
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After a fhort paufe, feeing me deeply 
engaged in reflection, I fpeak of thefe 
things, faid he, only to explain my 
meaning, by the word principles^ in 
its moft extenfive fenfe : but with all 
due confcioufnefs of human imbecility, 
when we prefume to difcourfe concern- 
ing things of infinite extent. But I take 
fuch to be the notions we mull natu- 
rally, and do moft ufually, entertain 
of the One general or univerfal prin- 
ciple, whenever we think attentively 
or rationally about Him. Yet ftill we 
muft obferve, that we are not capable 
of attaining any certain knowledge of 
the true nature of fuch a principle: 
we can only perceive it as a caufe, by 
the efFefts, but, we know not how it 
caufes. — He looked on me. — I do not 
objeft, faid I. —Then we will defcend 

a little. 
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a Jittlc, continued he; for our minds 
are better adapted to more confined 
views, and to the confideration of parts, 
dian of the whole, of the creation. 

In nature, things are diftinguifhed 
from each other, and are arranged into 
Jkinds and /pedes y and we do no more, 
than follow her, in fo confidering them. 
The general laws, by which, every 
kind txi{is, and is moved and actuated ; 
are the general principles of that kind. 
The particular laws, by which, every 
fpecies exifts differently, and is moved 
and actuated differently , from its kind ; 
are its particular, oifpecific, principles. 
Thus every kind, and JpecieSy of beings, 
have principles naturally inherent in 
them. True, faid I; but do wekno^y 
what thofe principles are, or how they 
gft in them, fo as to produce the 

P 4 varieties. 
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varieties, which we fee in their na-. 
tures? Perhaps not, replied he; for, 
of the principles of beings without usr, 
we can only judge by the perceptible 
efiedks, which they exhibit : nor can 
their true internal nature and manner of 
a^ingi be ever underftood by us, any 
farther than by conjecture, from the 
cfFeds they produce. Yet are we cer-< 
tain of the neceiTary exiftence of fuch 
principles in their natures, as caufe 
tht production of fuch differences and 
diftinCtions, as mark the various kinds 
and fpecies, A farther knowledge, it 
feems, was not defigned for man : nor, 
indeed, does it appear to me, that it 
would be, either ufeful or convenient, 
in our prefent ftatc, and (hort duration 
here : it would only draw us more, 
from our true and proper bujQnefsi 

from 
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from the ftudy* of ourfelves, and of 
the nature of our kind: from which, 
wip already find, but too many frivolous 
occafiions to wander. It has long been 
an applauded fafhion, to make colkcT 
^ons, and to roam abroad in fearch of 
rarities and mqnfters for others to gaze 
at ; indulging a fort of idle induftry, 
and vain curiofity, concerning things, . 
but little relative, or, perhaps quite' 
foreign, to our nature: and fuch 
trifling, is dignified with the honour^ 
able names of learning and know^ 
ledge. So much engaged without doQrs^ 
however, it cannpt be, but our aflfairs, 
at bonne mufl fufier ; and our moft in«<- 
^erefting concerns lie neglcfted. For, 
t:hough I do, by no means, agree with 
thofe, who think, the moft difficult 
of all knowlec^ge, is the knowledge of 

ourfelves ; 
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ourfelves : yet, I am very certain, that 
men, whofe minds are continually 
employed in extraneous fubjefts of 
fcience ; or in thofe amufing external 
arts, which are irrelative to moral life ; 
zre, but very rarely, even tolerable 
proficients, in the home-fciente. In- 
deed, it is not to be expedted, that a 
man fhould be fkilful in an art, which 
he has never allowed himftlf time to 
think of; or leifure to attend to. 

I zax very fenfible of the fafhionable 
folly, faid I ; and know, very well, at 
how cheap a rate, literary diftinftions 
are purchafed : and I muft agree, with 
you, that a mind much addifted to ex- 
traneous refearches, is not likely to be 
very well informed at home : bu 1 1 fhould 
be glad to know, why you think, the 
attainment of a knowledge of ourfelves, 
is lefs difficult than commonly ima- 

2 
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gined ? I do not think, replied he, 
that any kind of knowledge can be 
acquired without attention and iludy : 
but, the knowledge we may attain of 
our own nature, and principles, is 
more clear and more certain, comes 
to us eafier and with better evidence, 
than we can poflibly acquire concern- 
ing the nature and principles of any 
other creatures. What man can doubts 
that it is more eaiy for him, to know 
himfelf, than' it is for him, to Jknotir 
any other man ; or, than it is, fqr any 
other man to know him ? If a man 
be incapable of knpvv^ing himfelf, a 
fubjedt, with which he is fo intimately, 
fo fenfibly, united j whofe principles, 
fentiments, perceptions, thoughts, and 
defigns, he can always infped:, and 
know without difguife, whenever he 

pleafes 
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places to view them impartially ; I f^y^ 
if he be incapable of knowing him^ 
felf^ with the aid of fo much previouSj^ 
clear^ intelligence; how much more 
incapable muft he be, of knowing, 
any other man, whofe thoughts and 
defigns, he cannot be fo fure of; or, 
any other creature, whole nature and 
true principles, can never, with cer-i 
tainty, be known to him ? In Ihort, 
the truth is this, that unlefs a man be 
a tolerable adept in the knowledge of 
himfelf, and can perceive all the varioua 
turnings and windings of the human 
afFedtions and paffions^ and their efFedls 
in his own heart ; he can have no rule 
or meafure, by which, he may form, 
and regulate, his judgement, concern- 
ing the adtions and intentions of others. 

I think you are right, faid I. It is 

probably. 
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|)robabIy, therefore, a truer maxim^ 
continued he, to fay^ that it is eafier for 
a ihan to know hiiBbfdf, thaa to know 
any Mother man, or any other creature : 
and that, a man's knowledge of other meii^ 
and of other creatures; will very muck 
iftcreafc, as he advances in the know- 
ledge of himfclf, a^d of his own nature* 
For his mcfl: rational conje<Shircs, con?a. 
cerning the natures of otlier animals^ 
i^re principally founded on what he id 
confcious of in himfelf, as an animaL 
—He few I did not incline tb objed:.—** 
jLet us, then, digre& no farther, faid 
he ; but return to our fubjedti 

There is another kind of principles,, 
which is intirely of human creation^ 
and which, can only, with propriety; 
W called principies^ as they are the ^-i 
ginnings of human reafoning. Thefe 

ufually 
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uiually pafs under the denominations 
of, data, axioms, maxims, rules, &c* 
They are invented and formed, by the 
human mind, in aid of its own imbe-- 
cility^ They are foundations, which 
it finds itfelf obliged to lay, before it 
can proceed, in the reafoning art, to 
the building of any confiderable ftruc- 
ture. They may be folid, or fandy ; 
true, or falfe. In proportion to their 
truth or falfehood, will be tht Jlability, 
or injhability y of the ftrudture we raife 
upon them. In fliort, they are merely 
inventions of the human mind, to faci- 
litate its own progrefs in the . fearch of 
lefs evident, and more important truths; 
or, to enable us to prove to others 
(granting them to be true) that fomc 
ether propofitions muft be true, which 
had been denied, or, of which .there 

feemed 
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fcemed to be feme doubt. But it is 
important to the matter we, at prefent^ 
have in view, to remember, that, this 
fort of principles, can only be called 
principles, relatively to the human mind, 
in the exercife of its reafoning faculty ; 
and that, . the true and genuine prin- 
ciples, of things, which are Ibrn^ed 
and conftituted in their natures, nei- 
ther are, nor are at all like unto, thofe 
data, axioms, rules, or maxims, of 
human inyention ; but exift quite inde- 
pendently of, and prior to any fuch 
things.: — 3— Well, faid J, but what do 
you infer from all this ? '-Why, do 
you not fee, .anfwered he, that all the 
principles 9 whiQli Mr. Locfcc advances 
and refutes, as innate (if any, fays he, 
can be fo) are of this latter kind ? v ■ 
I do, returned.!; but what then i — — 
, Why, 
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Why, then, faid he^ Mr. Locke, with 
the greateft refpedt be it fpokeri, has 
very much mif-fpcnt his time and 
jpains; having only prdvedy that certain 
data or maxims^ are not innate prin- 
ciples of the human nature i which^ 
I hope you now perceive, (though 
true) was nothing to the purpof6.> . the 
innate principles of our nature^ and 
fuch daCa or ma:3!^in»s b^ing quite dif-^ 
ferent things.— ^They feeiti fo> indeed^ 
replied I ; and I percoive^ by your 
explication, that data or aiioms^ are 
of human invention, but that the prin-^ 
ciples, which conftitute the natures of 
things, are of divine origin. But, permit 
me to trouble you a Httk farther. If 
certain moral maxiins, be fouhd to foe 
indifputabiy juftr and agnseable td the 
true interefts and happiness of mankind 

(though 
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(though of human invention merely) 
may they not ferve us in the regulation 
of our conduft as efFeftually, as any 
innate principles whatever ? Or, in 
other vi^ords, is not our rcafon given 
lis,- to fupply, in fome degree, the 
place of innate moral principles ? 
: . This, returned he, is what Mr, Locke 
would have us to underftand; but, 

rnoft certainly, it cannot be fo: for, 
as' we have fhewn before, we are not 
able, by reafoning, to create principles 
in^thingS. The principles of all things 
cSxiift* in them, before we begin to 
reisifoh about them; or:^<hey never / 
could be made to exift at all, by any 
human power. 

Our reafon muft always have foiiie 
foundation to build upon ; that founda- 
f i5n • niuft exift, before we begin to 
;,--'. E /' reafon. 
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reafon^ or we could not reifon at afl^ 
• We can neither perceive, or under'^ 
ftand, any thing as a fubjeft of rea** 
ibnihgy whofe principles do nbt exift 
prior to our re&Toning* Thus, moral 
maxims, when true, tnuA be founded 
ot^ /ome principles in the hunmn inature> 
which are originally inherent inmah: 
and 6ur reafbning, in the formitibh t>f 
/ucb maxims, moft be regulated, by 
thofe originally '^inh&mt prineipies. Had 
we not fuch principles innate, -ot hdrh 
with us, our reaibn could have w> 
ground to go upon^ concerning mprds^ v, 
for> rea^Dnkig could never make a^aiany 
devoid of innate moral principles, per- 
ceive the juftice or truth of any noral 
maxim. Indeed, without fuch prin« 
ciples, he could never know any thing 
at all of notoral maxims; for wheti 

any 
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any nioml msadm b propofed to ub, 
W€ can neither uncjerftand it, or examine 
Into its troth or fajjfehoodt without 
referring to our inttrmi touchfbne^ 
our Hjnate rapwJ fcntiments ; they alone 
enable ub to underftand it; and by 
thcto only, can we judge of its triith 
or falfehood : for its trath or fai^oed 
to us, depends intirely upon its agrees-- 
mentor difagrccment with them, — My 
fiselii^s^ ikid I, will not permit mc 
to contradict you. But Mr. Loeke^ 
you know, rather triumphantly,, de^ 
majuds a catalogue of thefe principles, 
which, he fays, no one ** has ventured 
<« yet to give." J underftandyou, replied 
he : you deiire to know what I have to 
lay upon that fubjeA. I do, returned I. 

You know, then, continued he, that 
when Mr. Locke demands a catalogue 

E 2 of 
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of innate principles^ - he means a cata- 
logue of propofitions, fuch as he had 
before proved to be not innate ', ^nd 
fuch as you and I have agreed^ cannot 
properly be called principles of our na--' 
ture at all. Thefe, therefore, can be 
but little to our prefent purpofe. But; 
neverthelefs, we have innate moral prin- 
ciples, which do not confift of propo- 
fitions or maxims; but of internal fen-* 
timents, or confcious feelings, prior to, 
air moral maxims ; and without which 
(as you have feen) morals could have 

9 

no foundation in nature, nor could be 
underftood. . . 

All right and wrong, juft and un- 
juft, which concern the nature, .and 
the happinefs of man, is perceived by 

him, through what is innate, and 
formed in him in the very conftitution 

of 
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of his nature ; or he could never per- 
ceive, or underftand them at all. 

If any one require a catalogue, or 
rather -an exadl defcription of thefe 
innate internal fentiments; I can only 
tell him what I feel within myfelf ; 
and defcribe to him, how the actions 
of men, and how the relations of their 
adtions, when I hear or read .them, 
afFedl my nature, and move my con- 
fcious feelings. Nor can he have any 
other rule, of judging of the truth 
or falsehood of my fentiments, but by 
reference to his own confcience, by 
which only, it is poflible for him to 
form any rational judgement. 
' Mr. Locke * himfelf does not think 
a better explanation can be given of 
any fimple perception, or idea, than 

E 3 that 

• Vol. II. page 28, &c. 
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that we do perceive it: which ii dc 
much as to fay, thus I am imprefled 
by the objed: ; tha$ it affe&s me j how 
afe you impf eiTed ? how does it affeA 
j6n ? This doftrinet you fee^ fuppoies, 
that all men being of the fame kind<^ 
hare the fame natural principles in 
them> (with the degrees only of moto 
or lefs perfedt) and that, therefore^ 
iheir perception! muft be the &xat^ 
or very nearly the £mie : and^^ indeedi^ 
Were they not foj, they could never 
underftand each others pieaning« 

We do not^ therefore^ contend about 
irtfiate morttl principles^ as if they werp 
innate proportions^ or innate idea^ ; but 
as principles naturally inherent in man-* 
kind^ which being excited to adion^^ 
raife in our minds ideasy and concern- 
ing which we can make propofitians. 

We 
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We can dcfcribe them to each other, 
^uid can compare our feelings and per- 
ceptions of them together, as we can 
thofe of fight, or of any other fcnfe. 
But take away the innate principles^ the 
Jigbty and the moral fenfe^ and every 
one perceives, that neither reaibning, 
argumentation, explanationt ordefcripp- 
tion, in fhort, that no human con** 
trivance can pojSibly make the blind* 
naan underftand, any thing, concerning 
objefts of fight; pr the unconfcious 
man, any jhing concerning moral 
truths. If our confcience, or moral 
ifcnfe, were not born with us, we, 
moft certainly, never could be made 
to feel or undcrftand any thing Con- 
cerning morals ; nor could we ever 
feafi)n at all about them : we Should 
bf intirely ignorant of any fuch thing, 

E ij. You 
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You muft now, no doubt, perceive, 
continued he, how abfurd it would be, 
to demand a catalogue of our innate moral 
principles when the true nature of them 
is rightly under ftood. It would be to 
demand a catalogue of all the confcious 
fentiments, excited in us, in all the 
y^ious adtions and circumftances, which 
occur to us in human life; in which 
right or wrong, juft or unjuft, moral 
beauty or deformity, are concerned. 
It were as reafonable to demand a cata- 
logue of all the various fenfations ex- 
cited in us, by the operations of out- 
ward things, on our other fenfes. The 
only rational attempt to defcribe, or give 
a catalogue, of our innate moral prin- 
ciples, would be to copy the purer 
fentiments of the beft moralifts, who 

have, with the foundeft heads, juftly 

and 
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and naturally depid:ed, the confcious 
ientiments of the worthieft hearts: 
which would be no more, than if, 
being curious in vifion and the nature 
of light, we were to confult the ableft 
mailers in optics, and were to give a 
catalogue of their experiments and 
opinions in that fcience. But rather, 
than you, Ihould have that trouble, faid 
I, we will talk no more of a catalogue. 
He fmiled; and after a Ihort lilence, 
he proceeded to Ihew, that confcience, 
or innate moral principles, muft be the 
fame in all men. 

You know, faid he, that Mr. Locke 
himfelf, prefuming that creatures of 
the fame Ipecies, are endued with 
powers, faculties, or inborn princi- 
ples, (though he will not fay innate) 
which are the fame, in every indivi- 
dual 



#■ 
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dual of the fpccies, nof defeffhe ; feems 
not to doubt, that the fimple ideas 
conveyed to the mind by the fenfes, 
(though inexplicable by words) arc 
the fame in all jnen; or fo far the 
iame, as to enable them, very well, 
to underftand each others meaning. 
And this, no doubt, is true, with the 
exception of more or lefs perfect facul- 
ties 5 and coniequently, of more clear 
or more obfcure, more extenfive or 
more confined, ideas : for, were it not 
true, individuals could no more un-- 
derftand each other, than if they 
were creatures of quite different Jpedes. 
If their natural feculties had not a very 
ftrong fimilarity ; if the manner of their 
operation were not very much th<f 
fame ; how could they poffibly, nearly 

penetrate each others thoughts, or con- 

2 ceive 
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ceive ideas, enough fimilar, to enable 
them to hold any communication? 

Butt this being allowed, it muil; 
Equally hold in our innate moral prin« 
ciples, which, though as to ftrength, 
or weaknefs, clearnefs or obfcurity, 
they be fomewhat diverfified in different 
men j yet they muft be fo much of the 
fam^ nature^ as to diifer only in degree^ 
not in kind I otherwife, we could hold 
no intelligible converfation about mo« 
rals* — Certainly not, faid L . 

How very inconfiftent then, con- 
tinued he, is the doftrine advanced by 
Mr. Locke, when he fays, that con- 
science ** is nothing elfe but our own 
^ opinion^ or judgement *, of the moral 
*^ reftitude or pravity of our own 
^^ adions. And if confcience be a 

** proof 
• P. 34. 
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^* proof of innate principles, contraries 
** may be innate principles : fince 
** fome men, with the fame bent of con- 
** fciencey profecute what others avoid/' 
If this were true, if there were no- 
thing internally the fame ; nothing 
common, and inborn in the human 
fpecies, concerning moral redtitude or 
pravity ; but if every individual, in that 
point, were diftinft, and a fpecies in 
himfelf ; and could form moral fenti- 
ments, which might, or might riot, 
according to accidents or his own fancy, 
have relation to, or correipondence 
with, thofe of other men \ all intel- 
ligible communication on that fubjeft 
muft ceafe ; and all the doftrines of 
morality, among creatures thus diftindt 
and irrelative, muft, not only, be im- 
pertinent and incomprehenfible to each 

other i 
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other ; but muft remain utterly devoid 
of that general naturie, or thole fpecific 
qualities, which only, could render 
fuch doctrines ufeful to us, as creatures 
of the fame kind, nature, and confti- 
tution. 

All thofe faculties, qualities, or 
properties, continued he, which arc 
comprifed in the formation and con- 
ftitution of an individual, of any fpecies 
of creatures, muft be comprehended 
in every individual of the Jame fpGcics, 
not defeSiivey, otherwife he -cannot be 
deemed to be^^of the fame fpecies, but 
of anothet. And, if any individual be 
born defsSfive^ or, without fome fa- 
culfy or property common to his 
fpecies; (as we have (hewn of the 
blind man) of things acquirable by, 

or relative tOr that faculty, he can 

receive 
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receive no knowledge from» nor kvrt 
any intelligible communicatioi& with, 
thoie who are not fo defe<9ive, 

Unlefs thofe faculties and qualities, 
tviiich conftitute a ilpecies, were the 
fame in every individual of that fpecic5, 
that confent of natdre, or fympadi^tic 
Qharm, which arifes from the iame- 
nefs of our feelings ; aiid which draw$ 
together and unites the individuals of 
every fpecies s could hav^ no exiftestce* 
They could by no other mcAn$, than 
by the identity /of the priocipleft uf 
^eir imtttre, be thus ixKrUised towards 
each other ; nor could ' they hj any 
other means, conceive any thing o£ 
each odier's nature, any more than if 
each individual were a diiSkind: fpecies. 

If all men, then, be of the lame 
^>ecies ; ^1 the faculties, qualities, or 

properties. 
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properties^ which go to the conAItating 
or making of a man» mufi: be ihtjame 
in all men. That they are the 'iame h 
clear, becauie men do nnderftand each 
other, when they convcrfe together 
concerning them : they diifFer (as we 
have iaid) only in degree. Now, con- 
fcaence muft be of this number; it ia 
a quality, or property common to bus- 
man nature, and muA be the Jamf in 
all men, iike eyeiy other quality or 
property ; varying only in the degrees^ 
of ftronger or weaker, clearer or more 
ob&ure« Men underfland isach other 
when they fpeak of confcience, which, 
were it not the Jame in all, they could 
not do. It i$» therefore, the /ame in 
all men ; or it is nothing that can be 
ufeful to them. . 
If confcience were, as Mn Locke 

pretends. 
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pretends, only the opinion or judgement 
of every individual,, concerning the 
moral redtitude, ov pravity of his own 
actions ; and if . thoib opinions and 
judgements be various, and even con-' 
trary, as. he allows and thinks he 
proves, it could be ho natural, general, 
principle of the. fpecies : but men, in 
point of confcience, would be, natu- 
rally, quite irrelative to each other : 
and every individual would be a diftin(9: 
fpecies ; and could no more judge of 
the- confcience of another man, than he 
could of the confcience of any being, 
whofe nature was totally unlike his 
own. 

But our opinions or judgements can- 
not make or conftitute any principle 
in our nature. If I have an opinion, 
or if I judge, that any thing will be 

good 
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gbod for, or pleaiing to, my naturae ; 
which, on experiment, proves evil, 
and difplealing ; my opinion or judge- 
ment cannot make it otherwife. Our 
opinions may be lightly taken up, ill- 
grounded, and falfe : but the principles 
of our nature, are the work of infi- 
nite wifdom ; deep-rooted, and inva- 
riably true* And though^ at the ex- 
pence of our own mifery and vexation, 
we may thwart arid oppofe them, yet, 
they can never be eradicated by any 
power of ours j nor can their nature* 

be changed, by our erroneous opinions 
and judgements- 

Mr, Locke, I remember, continued 
he, feems to think the argument con- 
clufive, againft innate moral principles^^ 
when he fhews us, that, all our ideas, 
included in the propojitions which h,c 

F callj 
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calls moral principles, are acquired. 
But this is not going to the bottom of 
the matter in qucftion. Mr. Locke 
always carefully avoids the ufe of the 
word innate, whenever he names any of 
the principles, or faculties, by which 
we acquire our ideas of things. Yet^ 
I think, he fomewhere, has trailed themi 
m-barni in the Effay. And in his Treatife 
of Civil Government he finds it hard to 
avoid innate principles j and he talks 
of the principles of human nature, more 
'than once. 

He likena the mind to a piece of 
white paper, ready to receive any cha^* 
ra<9:ers or impreffions. He informs 
us, that through the medium of the 

fenfes, the mind is imprefled, and re-^ 
ceives fuch ideas as they convey : we 
have therefore no innate ideas. Tm^ 

But 
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Bttt can he juftly fay, wc have, therefore, 
Tio innate principles? Certainly not. For 
ideas y and innate principles ^ are not the 
fame things. Ideas are only the produce, 
and arife in confequcnce, of innate 
frintiptes^ — Are not our fenfes innate^ 
through which we perceive thofe ideas ? 
Is not the mind itfelf innate^ which 
perceives them ?~-Moft undoubtedly^ 
And toobjeft, that they;are dormant and 
ufelefs, until they be excited to aiSijon, 
is frivolous : for, fo are. our hands, our 
feet, and all our members, and facuU 
ties; yet who can deikr them to b^ 
innate, or bom with ui^ 

Through the fenfes,^which are un^ 

doubtedly innate, we receive ideas of 

external things : through the moral 

fenfe, no lefs certainly innate, we re*- 

ceive ideas concerning mor^ things, 

f z Any 
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Any one, born without fight, cannot 
have the leaft idea of the objedls of fight. 
Any one, born without innate moral 
principles, or a moral fenfe, cannot 
have any ideas of moral fubjefts. Rea- 
foning would be as vain and ufelefs, in 
the one cafe, as in the other. Rea- 
foning cannot give fight to the blind : 

reafoning cannot give a moral fenfe, to 
thofe born without one, — ^it mufl: be 
innate, or it cannot be at all. 

While I was exprefling my fatis- 
fadtion with my friends arguments, and 
going to extend my enquiries farther ; 
fome company arrived, who joined us, 
and continued with us till after dinner. 
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TOWARDS the evening, our com- 
pany took their leave of us : and 
jny friend and I, according to our cuf- 
torn walked in the adjacent fields; 
where, on the firft opportunity I re- 
newed the converfation, in which we 
were interrupted, in tl^e morning. 

You will excufe me, faid I, thoygh, 
perhaps, by this time, I ought to be 
fully fatisfied of the exiftence of innate 
moral principles ; if I ftill continue to 
trouble you, with a few more of JVJr. 
Locke's objedions^ which are thought 
to carry fome weight with them,-*— He 
liniled aiTent.— You knov^rwl^at ftrefs, 

F 3 Mr, 
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Mr- Locke*, lays upon the want of 
univerfal confent to tYioit propqfitionSf 
which he gives us for innate moral pr in-- 
' cipksf if any be fo. I do replied he. 
But, as I think we agreed, xh^Xpropofi^ 
turns were not innate principles y nor any 
way fimiliar to them ; it fhould feem, 
what he hath faid upon that head, can- 
not be much to our prefent purpofe. 
However, continued he, it may not be 
improper to fay fomcwhat on that fub- 

jedt, if it be only to endeavour to 
ihew, what fort of univerfality it is rca- 

fonable to expeft in human nature : 
and in this, I think, Mr. Locke will 
materially help us out. 

But to facilitate our inquiry, it will 
be proper, to explain, more ftridtly, 
the fenfe of fome words, which we 
already have ufed, and may again fre- 

• • Eflay XXVI. p. 20. 30, and 31. quently 
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quently ufe, in the courfe of it, I mean 
the words, <:Qnfctence^ moral fenfe, and, 
innate moral principles I which, Ithink^ 
have been, and may be, generally ufed 
promifcuoufly, as fignificant of the fame 
things. 

By thcfe words, then, I mean, ^n innate 
fenfe^ implanted in our nature, as moral 
agents, by the great Creator of all things ; 
by which, we are m^dt Jenfibk^ of the 
right and wrong, of the juft and unjuft, 
of the moral beaiity and deformity, of 
human adlions and of human minds; 
and, to which we muft refer, as t9 the 
only true criterion^ in all our rrafba- 
ings that concern, the juft rights of 
mankind, the natural and moral obli- 
gations we are under to others, and to 
ourfelves, and, in general, the moral 
happinefs or mifery of the human fpecies. 

F ^ Now 
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Now I know of no obje<9:ions againft 
the univcrial exiftence of this moral 
fenji in mankind, which do not lie 
equally againft the univcrfal exiftence of 
all our other fenfes. Total want, and 
privation, are objedtions, as far as they 
extend : but imperfcd:ion or defedlive- 
nefs, is no objection againft the uniyer- 
felity of the exiftence of our fenfes . Sight 
and hearing are poffefled by men from 
the greateft human pcrfeftion, down to 
the moft imperfed: and defedtive. Blind- 
nefs and deafnefs are the only excep- 
tions againft the univerfality of fight 
and hearing. Confcience alfo, is natu- 
rally inherent in all mankind : but, as 
in the fenfes of fight and hearing, with 
various degrees of fenfibility and clear- 
ncfs, it may defcend, from the greateft 
perfection, down to the moft defciStive 

dullncfs. 
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duUnefs. But, like the fenfe of feeling, 
it feems to be fo clofely inherent in us i 
that it is hard to conceive, how a living 
man can be totally deprived of it. 
Idiotifmy and madnefsy may difable him, 
for perceiving its effects 5 and in infancy 
he may be incapable ; for good reafons, 
wrhich wrill be fhewn hereafter : and ' 
thefe are the only exceptions againft its 
univerfality in human nature : but they 
are not exceptions againft the univer- 
sality of its exijlence\ they are only 
exceptions againft the univerfal percep-- 
tton df it. — I believe you are right, 
faid I : but do you not think it an 
objection to this moral fenfe, that men 
are not equally quick and fine in their 
feelings of it's operations and effects ?•— 
It certainly can be no objedtion to it's 
fxijiencey replied he; any more, than to 

i 

the 
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the cxiftence of the other fenfes.— But 

do you, then, fuppofe,. interrogated I, 

that the perfpicacity, or duUnefs, of the 

confcience, or moral fenfe, bears any 

proportion to the ftrcngth or weakncfs 

of our mental faculties ?— I really cannot 

fay, anfweredhe, what proportion they 

may bear to each other : but I know, 

that our perception of the efFe<3ts of 

confcience, as well, as, of the eifeiSs of 

the other fenfes, will be/i clear or 

otherwife, according to the ftrcngth or 

weakilefs of our underftandings. This 

is a matter of daily and continual exr- 

perience. And, indeed, it is one very 

rational way of accounting, for the 

fcemingly great diverfity of men's 

thoughts and opinions ; which certainly 

does not arife from any dijfferenc« in 

their natural priaciples, (only in the 

degrees 
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degr^c$ of more or lefs perfed:) or from 
any natural difference in their way of 
perceiving things \ but, from the 
clearnefs or obfcurity, ftrength or 
weaknefs of their mental abilities. ~ 
But, does not this argument, demanded 
I, make againft the efficacy of the cm-^ 
fcienccj as a moral guide ? — No more 
replied he, than it does, againft the 
efficacy of the other fenfes^ for their 
feveral ufes. 

For my part, continued he, I do not 
pretend to fathom the depths of in- 
finite wifdom. I do not, therefore, 
aflc, why every principle of pur nature 
is not precifely and univerfally the 
fame, as to meafure and degree, in the 
whole fpccies. I perceive, as to meafure 
and degree, that every principle differs 
in almoft every individual : and I ,alfb 

Z perceive 
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perceive, that there is an univerfatityy 
in the kind^ and nature, of every prin- 
ciple, given by the Deity to the whole 
human fpecies : and indeed to every 
other fpecies of creatures; notwith- 
ftanding thofe differences in degree. 

That every fingle animal of the fame 
Ipecies differs from others, does not fo 
far fhock me, as to make me conclude, 
that the principles of their nature, are 
not thtfame in kind. Much lefs does 
it affedt me, in the human fpecies, 
when I confider . man as a rational 
creature in a higher degree-, as a free 
agent in point of morals, indued with 
innate confcious principles ; and as the 
eledlor and chufer of his own moral 
happinefs or mifery. For furely, 
whoever will confider thefe diflindtions ; 
what they are in us 5 and how we are 

affefted 
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afFeded by them, cannot be much 

furprifed to find more diverfity in 
men, than in any other kind of crea- 
tures, whofe natures are reftrained to 
inftin<fts, and who are incapable of any 
degree of moral free agency. 

To be calling out, therefore, for 
univerfality of confent, on thefe occa- 
fions, feems to me, to be only taking 
an unfair advantage of the almoft in- 
explicable diverfity, to be found in 
human minds, and in human adtions ; 
with which any acute man, if he 
pleafe, may puzzle others and himfelf. 
But amidft all this diverfity, when we 
candidly furvey the condud: of our 
fpecies, we can eafily perceive them to 
be aftuated, generally and univerfally, 
by the fame natural principles. And, 
indeed, as we have ffcn, if it wcrc^ 

not 
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not fo, they could not fympathize 5 there 
could be no confent of natures in 
them; nor could they ever under- 
ftand each others meaning at all. 

But, as I have faid, Mr. Locke him- 
felf will materially help us out, in this 
argument. Then taking, the Eflay on 
Human Underftanding, out of his 
pocket, he turned to page 139, and 
read as follows : 

*^ The knowing precifely what our 

* words ftand for, would, I imagine*, 

* in this, as well as a great many 

* other cafes, end the difpute. For I 

* am apt to think that men, when they 

* come to examine them, find their 

* fimple|^ ideas all generally to agree, 

* though in difcourfe with one ano- 
^ ther, they perhaps confound one 

** another 



See alfo p. 185 and 330, 
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^' another with different names. I 
" imagine, that men who abftraft their 
** thoughts, and do well examine the 
** ideas of their own minds, can^ 
^* not much differ in thinking; h6w-* 
'* ever they may perplex them* 
** felves with words, according to the 
" way of fpeaking of the fevcral 
** fchools or fedis they have been bred 
*^ up in: though amongli unthinking 
** men, who examine not fcrupuloufly 
*^ and carefully their own ideas, and 
** fbrip them not from the marks men 
** ufe for them, but confound them 
** with words, there muft be endlefs 
»* difpute, wrangling and jargon, efpe- 
** cially if they be learned bookifli men 
*• devoted to fome feift, and accuftomed 
** to the language of it; and have 
** learned to talk after others. But if 



M 
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*^ it fhould happen, that any two 
** thinking men fhould really have dif- 
•* ferent ideas^ I do not fee how they 
•^ could difcourfe or argue one with 
*^ another/* Here^ it feems, faid he, 
Mr. Locke does not fee how men, 
could difcourfe or argue together, un- 
lefs their fimple ideas were the fame. 
Nor do I. But their fimple ideas, 
cannot be the fame, unlefs ihtufenfes, 
through which they are perceived, be 
the fame. If the fenfes be the fame, 
the univerfality of the fenfes can have 
no exceptions, but thofewe have already 
named. And, if we have proved the 
exiflence of a moral fenfe necefTary, (as 
I think we have, from the impoflibility 
of men's difcourfing intelligibly about 
morals without it) there can be no 
cbjedions to its univerfality, but thofe 

we 
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we have mentioned. You are doubt- 
lefs in the right, faid I ; yet you know, 
Mr. Locke has been pleafed to advance, 
that if we had any innate moral prin- 
ciples, infants, idiots, and madmen, 
would be more clearly fenfible of them 
than other people; becaufe, lefs cor- 
rupted by habits, and by the prejudices 
and cuftoms of the world. — ^He has fb, 
replied he : but here it can be of no 
force; becaufe Mr. Lockers moral 
principles, as I muft again repeat, were 
only moral proportions. According to 
our explication and ideas of innate moral 
principles^ nothing can be more abfurd. 
Would it not be as reafonable to fay, 
that, infants by their helplefs igno- 
rance and inexperience ; that idiots, by 
their total want of underftanding and 
capacity; and that madmen, by the 

G diftraftion 
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diftfaftion and diforder of their tftlhds j 
dre in a bettet coriditidn oil thefe ac- 
counts, to diftinguilh nicely, ahd tt> 
judge accurately, of their ffehfatiOhs, 

Aiid moral feritimehts ? lii truth, hiittdi 
thus fituated, are too weak, ot too 
cohfufed ahd diftradied, to be able tO 
judge, or even to be fciifible, of thdr 
own helplefs and niiierable condition. 

But as Mr. Locke denies, that Wc 
have any innate nioral principles at all i 
he fuppblfes and aflumes, what he caA 
neither fupjpofe or aflume of any other 
principle of our nature : he fiippoles, 
that if we have any innate J)rinciple4 
of morality, they muft riot only be 
lorn with us ; but they riiuft be bo'fh 
With us, ready riioulded "and formed 
into fuch evident arid iridifputable fto^ 
potions, as no man can deriy. Hiis is 
ilrange. Da 
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j Do we fay» that the ieafe of hearing 
is not innate, becaufe we are not horn 
perfe^Iy accompliihed in mufic ? Do 
\ire ififer> that qur fight is not innate^ 
becaufe we arc not born opticiana ?-^ 
Certainly not. Why, then, fliould wq 
prcfumc, that oitr confcience is. not 
innate, becaufe we are not born moral 
philofophers ? If, to the fight, to the 
hearing, and to the other fenfes, time 
and experience be allowed necefiary j 
and if, to adjuft properly the ideas and 
thoughts they convey to us, under- 
ftanding, attention, and judgement b^ 
wanting ; why may wc not, as reafon- 
ably, allow, the fapfie time and expe- 
rience ; the fame underftanding, atten- 
tion, and judgement, to be requifitc to 
the nature and proper condui£i; of our 

G 2 ' ina»te 
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innate moral fenfe ? — It ieems reafon- 
able^ anfwcred I. 

In the imbecility of infancy, and 
giddinefs of childhood, continued he, 
we are but poorly qualified, for mak- 
ing nice obfervations on our fenfations 
and ideas of any fort : but much Icfs 
on thofe -of the moral kind ; becaufe 
the nature of our condition is, then, 
fuch as fcarcely, if at all, places us in 
the circumftances of moral agents. In 
infancy, it is out of the queftion : and 
in childhood, there are but few calls 
for the exercife of confcience, which 
is wifely ordered, for then we have but 
little judgement to obfcrve its efFefts. 
God has naturally placed us, at thefe 
times, and much longer, under the 
care and tuition of parents ; clearly in- 
dicating thereby, our inexperience and 

want 
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want of capacity to govern ourfelves. 
In fhort, in morals, as in everything 
lelfe, our knowledge is progreffive : and 
whoever defires to be a proficient in 
that fcience, will find, that experience, 
application, and good fenfe, are, at 
leaft, as requifite, as they are to the 
learning of any other inferior art or 
fciencip. Nor does the nature and cir- 
cuhiftances of human life, by any 
means, require, what Mr. Locke affumes 
to be neceflary as an evidence of innate 
moral principles, i. e. that they fhould 
be fo born with usy as to be inftanta- 
neoufly perceptible in the forms of indif- 
putably true propofitions. For though 
all our faculties of mind and body, be 
born with us ; yet, as the moft perfeft 
ufe, and higheft perfedtion, of any one 

of them, is not naturally requifite, or 

G 3 ufeful^ 
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uieful> in infancy or childhood ^ Ood 
living created both our iniiKk and 
bodies ill a |)rQgreflive^ and not in a 
perfcft or full g^<>wi3ij, ftatej to ohjcSt 
againft aay one of tketA^ as »yt itinate^ 
becauie it is not born with us^ pitied 
or full-grown 5 is only to objcdt -agtonft 
it, becaufe it is iiot, what it was ne^ 
intended to be : atad the fatne ojb^edioli 
ioay^ lis reafonabiy^ be niacfe ^lainft 
the innatenefs of evdry part or faccdtjr 
of a man's body. Your fenfes may 
be as Arong^ As clear^ aEnd aS perfed^ 
as ever human fenfes were ; your mo^^ 
Toljenf^ may be &s tru6, and as juft.; an4 
though all be innate, yet is the kftow^ 
ledge acquired by them prpgreiRve \ 
and perfe(9:ed, if ever perfe(9:cd, byiilow: 
degrees : nor do I fee the leaft reafon 
for excluding the moral fenfe out of this 

z prcdi- 
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predl^ajpenf , For my jwjt, I cgij p^r- 
ceiye iw>|:hinig in all tl^js^ bijt wljifi.t is 

ifltirely afttural, apd q^^tj? coi^fw^tQt 

to |the coijtditioi^ ar^d circu^f}:giic^ pf 
huHMtnity. Her.e ^e p^f^d.-r-J p^n^Qt 
4ii%>lt frofli ypH, faid I. Yet^ yoi^ 
kno\y^ Mr. XiQclfcc ipeaks of ipjiiers ijjL 
arpai4?s *, and evff^ ,of yirhole najiop^^ 
^ylioni, fep fupppfcs to be Entirely 4^vpi4 
of Cipafciencie qr 99y mora^ fq^raent* 
I^e dpes fo/ f epJi^ed Ke, but t})ig,t is bv$ 
a jCQnti^iuatiQn pf ^e f^u^e pm^^r^ an4 
muH bjB a^fytreried by jthe j(jio^e jkind of 
ce^qjaing jye Ixaye alrjegdy employed ^ 
<>f jvJJpjiQh, pefJxaps, by this tiipe, you 
bgve bi^ard jtnoxe tj^an eno.u^. I af-^ 
fvic^d him oif his inii^a|ce^ aQd ^gzcd 
him tP pocpceed ; ^ ^ ^ontipue^ 

J» Eflajr p. 34. 

Q ^ If 
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If there were really whole nations^ 
as Mr, Locke contends *, (confiding 
in the wonderful ftories of marvellous 
travellers) that coolly, deliberately, 
and without any remorfe at alU could 
deftroy their own children; and if 
fuch actions, were not the ^S^dis^ of 
fome gloomy and horrid fuperftitions ; 
of fome very preffing fears of fhame or 
waiit ; or, of fome corrupt afFedtions, 
or vioknt and unruly paffions ; it 
would certainly be a very extraordi- 
nary phenomenon : and fo very con- 
trary to the nature and conduct: of 
every other fpecies of creatures in the 
world, that we know of; that it 
would be a very odious and difgraceful 
peculiarity, in that fpecies of animals, 
which has been generally efteemed, 
jthe nobleft upon earth. 

Eflay, p. 34. I 
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I muft own, my nstture fhudders, 
when I read, what Mr. Locke feems 
to defcribe with fo much coldnefs and 
indifference. He defires us to ** view 
♦* an army af the facking of a town, 
*^ and fee what obfervation, or fenfe of 
'^ moral principles, or what touch of 
^« confcience (they feel) for all the 
** outrages they do. Robberies, mur- 
^/ ders, rapes, dre the fports of men fet 
*^ ^liberty from cenfureJ' All the other 
cruelties which he continues to defcribe 
in the fame page, he very uhriaturally 
prefumes, to be done without fcrupk, 
without any remorfe at all. Could any 
thing be raorecruielty urijuft to others^ 
than to prefume thus niuch ? Could 
any thing be more un|)hilofophical ? 
Unjuft to others, becaufe his own hearty 
I will believe for his honour, could 

never 
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ijever ^KhilHt to feimfiplf * capubUitj^of 
perpetmting tlj^ crimen h^ fnfntiQB$# 
wtbout fcruple, or witbmtt my rmarfi 
at^U, Ui^hUofi^JucaJ, beca^fc, Ji|;luly 
deeming th^m th^Jj^c^ts pf ii^^w ^l^t at 
liberty from cf9/urf,h^^s f^ot «n- 
lieavour to inveftigati? tjbdif wufe^^ jjnd 
fliiEjw tbem to be tb^. pffe^^ of wbat^ 
tfeey realiy «-^ ^fFej^g : fba war, of /u- 

•ad tttrbi4c;nt a^^etlt^f: i^.f^ ,P^er 

tiiMKi pf ftrppg fear* of^^kfmP, 9f 
W«ati or, of fi3V9^of}>fif |>pr>^*?4 »^ 
fcaiojtt, or urgpi^, .a^ %-9ib(lg |ijj|Ban. 
Pttt *why be ihoivl4 pfl^^i^?^ ^|it af|;jBS 

I dknow not : \t is .undpubtedly a mere 
pcefumptioQ without aay ratip|;id evi-? 
4cAC« ; Ipr,. I aippi c^taia ]Vtr^ ^ockc 

could 
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coul^d have no evidence 4)£' nnf fach 
thing in himiblf. 

. It h (rtie^ indoedj that while mtn ctm^ 
linue under ti^ influence of ilroog^ 
«ffed^ion«^ violet : pafiionSj or etiDthd^ 
iiaftic iliufions^ thc^are foutHttk feir^ 
Abie of the oponafikms t£ confcicnor 
widua dieni .^ \?^ to infer £rom hencc^ 
that the^r have no cmfcience^ no inier^ 
nal nmral j/in^^iwm^d ceitauilj be a 
very hafty^ and.injuidiciaaiS/ qon^^ 
&dh: hocanie^.wetnightiTOthibsjini^ 
reafon mfer, thegr' have^ no cyes^ mo 
esLTSy no £oc]mgi Ibr^ under tise iafla« 
emce of fuch afiedtibns^ paffions^ and 
ilhifians^ men i&eqaentiy can. nobher^ 
iee, liear or ieeL'~I gave ^an nfieantinigf 
motion. 

When ive ipeak, faid hn, mm^ 
within compafs isf onr own experience 

and 
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and knowledge of human nature ; we 
can fpeak with more certainty, and 
with better evidence, to ourfelves, to 
our friends, and to thofe who are of 
the faibe tiatioft, or of the fame quarter 
of the world ^ with ourfelves. But 
when we range about the earth, with 
voyagers and travellers, who are gehe^ 
rally but too welL difpofed to fancy 
things/ to be wonderful and extraor- 
dinary, which they are unufed to ; and 
whoarey^-moft of'them, .but very^ ilU 
qmaUfied to giyeixs ji^ iaccounts of the 
laws, cilffaoms, and religions of na-^ 
tions;' who, if they were qualifiedi 
feldoin ftay long enough any where, 
cither to learn the language or under* 
ftand the manners of the people whom 
they vifit; and, who, can only judge, 
and that grofily, of the eiFedts which 

come 
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come under their obfervation, but of 
whofe caufes they muft often be igno- 
rant, or but very incompetent judges i 
I fay when we range about the earth 
with them, taking their ftrange ac- 
counts, for indubitable fa(^s, we mufl 
furely be very well inclined to fwallow 
any thing to ferve our prefent purpofe. 
The truth is this, that if there were 
fuch nations, fuch creatures in the 
form of men, as thefe monfter-loving 
voyagers tell us of 5 and as Mr. Locke 
feems fo eafily to believe there are 5 and 
who could perpetrate, as he afTumes, 
^11 the unnatural barbarities he names, 
without fcruple^ or ivttAout any remorfe 
at all\ the only rational inference to 
be drawn from it, is, that they are not 
of the fame fpecies with ourf elves ; for 
they> moft undoubtedly, differ extremely , 

from 
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from all that wc know of humanity 
within the compaft of our own ex- 
perience, and of our own internal 
feelings. In fhort, any unprejudiced 

man would find it as eafy to believe^ 
that there were whole nations born 
deaf or blind, or without any of the 
fenfes. 

I muft confefs, replied I, after what 
has been faid, on the univerfality of 
the fenfcs, and of the moral fenfe ; and 
after what Mr. Locke himfelf advances, 
concerning the impoffibility of men's 
tmderftanding each other in difcourfe, 
unlefs their fimple ideas were the 
&mt ; I think, there can be no doubt 
of his miftake in this queftion. How- 
ever, with your leave, I will ftill 
trouble you a little longer. 
Mr. Locke, after explaining to us 

the 
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the hatures of pain and pkafure^ ; and 
informing us that, ** thefe Kke other 
fimpld iJeas Cahnot be defcribed nof * 
their names defined i the way of 
knowing them being, as of the 
^* fimple ideas of the fenfes, only by 
** experience :'' concludes in the next 
fe<flion, *^ things then are good or evil 
•* only in reference to pleafure orpain,** 
Vou mention this ; no doubt, faid he, 
as a thing, about which, you are not 
fatisfied. And it is certainly, in a 
mxfral fenfey but a very grofs account 
t>f good and eoth and even in a pbyfical 
fenfe it will not bear a fcrutiny. 

Though it be true, that pain tit 
pleafure do, immediately or ultimately, 
Tcfult ffbtti iall our aftioiis, as moral 
^ents ; jrct to t^onclude geaerally, 
that things are good xmr evil, only in 

• Effay, p.iSs- Tcfe- 
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reference to pleafure or pain ; is a very 
confiderable error. For, in a moral 
view, things are really good, or really 
evil, according as they ferve or injure, 
or tend to ferve or injure, the true in-^ 
terefts of humanity 5 independently of 
the pain or pleafure, that may accom- 
pany them. Pleafure or pain, fimply 
confidered, do not conjlitute what is 
morally good, or evil, in our nature : 
they are only concomitants of our good, 
or evil, actions : and more often ulti- 
mately, than immediately. For the 
pains of vice, and the pleafures of 
virtue, are never fo fenfibly felt in the 
purfuit, as after the accomplifliment. 

Many things are morally good, and 
productive of the beft moral effefts, 
although accompanied with much pain 
and anxiety. As, when our afFcftions 

are 
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are difordered and mifplaced^ and our 
indulged paflions are become turbulent 
and unruly, fo that the oppreffcd voice 
of nature can hardly be heard in us ; 
who is not fenfible, that nature thu^ 
overftrained and thrown out of her 
true and proper courfe^ cannot be 
brought back again to a due temper, 
and juft balance, without much pain^ 
y«/ attention and perfeverance ? Things, 
therefore, are not morally good or evil, 
enly in reference to pleafure or pain. 
And as much may be faid phyfically, 
and with as good reafons : for, there 
are many painful and troublefome opci^ 
rations in phyfic, which are very con^ 
ducive, and even quite neceflary to the 

good and health of the body. True, 

iaid I, But do you, then, deny, that 
pain is evil, a^d that pleafure is good^ 

H in 
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in an abftfadcd fcnfe ? In thcfo ab- 
ftrufe queftions, replied he, wc arc apt 
to be puzzlc4 by the abufe of words ; 
and the prcfent difficulty is pf that fort. 
That pain is grievous f there can be no 
doubt : and if we confine the fenfe of 
the word evil^ ,to fignify grievous only, 
then pain is evil : but when we extend 
the fenfe of the word evil, and make 
it fignify all evil, moral and pbyjical, 
or leave it to fignify, indeterminately, 

what every one fancies to be evil i 
then to fay that pain is evil, is not 
true. Fain is that fort of evil, which 
is grievous to the fufFerer^ but pain, 
as we have fhewn, both morally and 
phyfically, is frequently productive of 
very great good to mankind • So pleafure^ 
abftradtedly, is delightful : which, in- 
deed, is only faying, that pleafure i| 

what 



